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JACOB BOHME AND HIS RELATION TO HEGEL. 

IN a letter addressed by Hegel to his friend Van Ghert of 
Amsterdam, he thanks him warmly for the gift of an 
edition of Jacob Bohme's works, a gift which he says is very 
valuable to him, since he had not hitherto possessed a copy 
of his writings. He adds: "Bohme's Theosophy always seems 
to me one of the most notable attempts, on the part of a 
profound yet uncultivated man, to grasp the inmost nature of 
absolute existence. For Germany he possesses the peculiar 
interest of being the first really German philosopher. Con- 
sidering the capabilities of his time and the small degree 
of training he possessed in abstract thought, he makes the 
supremest effort to bring the deep speculative element which 
rested in his imagination into the form of the conception, 
and so to work upon the ordinary conception as to allow the 
speculative element to be therein expressed." 

Everywhere throughout his works, Hegel acknowledges his 
debt to Bohme, and speaks, as here, of the latter's profoundly 
speculative thought. Hegel devotes twenty or thirty pages of 
his History of Philosophy to Bohme's life and teaching, and 
writes with keenest interest of the struggles Bohme made in 
endeavoring to give adequate expression to the Idea. 1 This in 
itself is enough to afford us ample interest in this 'forgotten 
philosopher,' — a philosopher who, looming indistinct from out 
the mists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could 
claim to be a child of the Reformation doubtless, while yet 
his outward form, at least, bears traces of a rude and barbarous 
past. And yet it requires no slight effort to persist in the 
endeavor to read Bohme's writings from the beginning to the 
end. Much in them is far-fetched and obscure ; and often, 
as even Hegel acknowledges, his qualities, spirits, and angels, 

1 See also the sympathetic references to Bohme and his interpreter, Franz v. 
Baader, in the Introduction to the second edition of the Encyclopaedic 
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" make one's head swim." Still, the effort being made, the 
reader is in some degree rewarded ; for, although it may be true 
that Hegel's interpretation assists us largely in our appre- 
hension of it, we find that here is one who would seem to 
have a real grasp of the ideal side of life, one to whom the 
absolute Reality presents itself, not as something far off and 
remote from men, but as that which is present here and now, 
as that which is ' nearer than hands and feet.' To both 
Hegel and Bohme the real world is no abstraction, but a vital 
principle in process of realizing itself, — that is to say, mani- 
festing itself as Reason, or, to put it in another and more con- 
crete form, as God. And it is just the manner in which this 
may be said to be the case that Bohme tries to show. Phi- 
losophy, or, to speak more correctly, Theosophy (for Bohme's 
philosophy is all expressed in theological form, the form with 
which he was most familiar), is an endeavor to find the reality 
of the divine idea, to justify reality ; Reason, to him, is but 
the comprehension of the divine work. In any consideration 
of his work we must not be misled by the form in which 
Bohme expresses his ideas, or, for this reason, disregard his 
teaching as philosophy. On the contrary, when, as now, our 
lives, as our beliefs, seem so strangely separated into isolated 
fragments, when the sphere of religion and that of specula- 
tion are frequently regarded as two regions lying separately 
side by side, surely it behooves us to turn back to a philosopher 
who was also a theologian, and who looked on his religion 
as philosophy and his philosophy as religion. It is this con- 
crete mind in Bohme that constitutes his value, though we 
must always recollect that all our efforts will be required to 
penetrate the husk in which the truth is hid. There are 
many, doubtless, by whom the ' mystic ' and unliteral form 
is regarded merely as a means of escaping from the contra- 
dictions which confront them in their thinking ; and to these 
the 'dim twilight' of Bohme and of such as Bohme will always 
have an attraction. But it is not to these that he appeals 
most strongly. Bohme's spiritual children are of a hardier 
growth ; they are those, who, like Hegel, possess a strong, 
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firm grasp of life, and who accord to Reason the place of 
paramount importance. 

Jacob Bohme was born in 1575 at Altseidenberg, a small 
village in Lusatia, not far from Gorlitz, and on the borders 
of Bohemia. He was given a plain education, such as it was 
supposed would fit him for a tradesman's life. The strange 
errors in orthography into which he falls, as also his unscien- 
tific attempts to explain the so-called ' nature-language ' (in 
which a sort of connection is assumed between the sound of 
a word and its sense) would be sufficient in themselves to 
prove that his education had not been extensive. Bohme has 
had many biographers, and strange tales are told of marvel- 
lous visions and mysterious apparitions, all pointing to a super- 
natural call to special work and service. His works, even, were 
written under constraint. He professes to have had no inten- 
tion of publishing his experiences, being, like a seer of old, 
impelled to disburden himself of what he had seen and felt; 
and as he wrote, what had once seemed disconnected and 
incoherent gradually appeared to resolve itself into a consis- 
tent whole. Early in the morning, before his shoemaking 
work began, and late at night after it was finished, Bohme 
wrote ; and his first great work, the Aurora, or Morning Red- 
ness, whether inspired or not, bears evidence of the manner* in 
which it was produced, for it gives the reader the impression 
of a stray collection of leaves loosely joined together. His 
later works are more consistently thought out. 

Bohme's visions and Bohme's want of method were both 
peculiarly antipathetic to Hegel. As regards the last-men- 
tioned quality, the strictures of one whose system is nothing 
if not all-embracing, and who often wearies us in following 
out the logical workings of his mind, are severe; and as to the 
visions, Hegel's clear, rational mind could have no sympathy 
with them. He never tires of pointing out the vanity of 
expecting special manifestations to one individual rather than 
to another. Such ' contingencies ' have no significance to him 
whose interest is in the Universal. And yet he tells, with 
some degree of interest, of Bohme's ' conversion,' of the man- 
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ner in which he was ' spiritually awakened ' by the words in 
the Bible, " Your heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him." x In a sense no one was further re- 
moved from mysticism than Hegel, if mysticism is regarded 
simply as what is incomprehensible, or at least beyond our 
ken. That form of mysticism he connects with superstition, 
and he believes it to be false and transient. But mysticism in 
Bohme's sense, and in the sense of many others to whom the 
name of mystic is given, is really something very different. It 
represents what is more akin to speculative thought. Thought 
at all times tends to become abstract and broken up into 
isolated parts ; it is not the sophists only, who have regarded 
one aspect so completely that the other seems untrue, who 
have made some sort of scepticism a necessity. In all times 
the case has been the same, and the mysticism that has 
taken refuge in mysticism because the real seems irrational, 
and all the world vain, is tantamount to the scepticism which 
equally renounces thought, and leads the reason captive. 
Speculative mysticism, however, is something very different, 
and of it Hegel's understanding is exceptionally keen. In this 
case the mystical is taken to indicate, not a region somewhere 
outside the embrace of thought, but simply one beyond the 
reach of the abstract understanding in its own unaided efforts. 
Opinions go this way and that, and the question is asked : 
Where can truth be found? Instead of answering : There 
is no Truth, nothing absolute or permanent, Reason replies 
that Truth is present here ; the mystery is a mystery indeed, 
and yet no mystery, for it is revealed to us through Reason. 
Nothing is too great for us, as rational creatures, to know ; 
and yet what we know, cannot be known by abstract think- 
ing. The contradictions present in it are evident to any one 
who considers what it means. We seize upon a view of things, 
and work it to its death ; we seize upon another, and find equal 
lack of satisfaction. And, all the time, the Truth is something 
above those aspects or phases: it embraces both within itself, 
and is all the richer for so doing. 

1 History of Philosophy, vol. iii, p. 190 (English edition). 
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It is this 'deep, concrete heart' that attracted Hegel. The 
' barbarous form ' he forgave when he found that he could 
detect the sound thought below the unattractive surface. How 
far Bohme really suggested new lines of thought to Hegel, it 
is difficult to say. It may be that all he did was to show 
the latter that the same ideas which had cost him so much 
thought, the ideas which were worked out bit by bit by gener- 
ations of philosophers, were, so to speak, potentially present 
long ago; that, just as the intense beliefs of ignorant men 
bring them to a point not differing greatly from that reached 
by the man who has carefully thought out his creed, so by 
what would seem a sort of intuition, the meaning of life and 
all that it embraces may be discovered by him who diligently 
seeks the revelation. And the interest of such a discovery 
is not an outside interest only, but also a confirmation. 

Bohme, the ' enthusiastic shoemaker,' was after all no 
abnormal phenomenon, but a child of his age, overflowing 
with thoughts and ideas which seemed too great for him to 
contain. He was born at a time of great awakening, at a 
time when everything was taking a new form, when a long 
spell of deadness was being followed by a burst of life, when 
not one section alone, but all sections of men were roused to 
a new sense of their responsibilities. Fresh views of nature, 
and of man's place in nature, came into existence : man 
as man became of infinite importance in the view of the Cath- 
olics as well as of the Protestants ; of Paracelsus, from whom 
Bohme derived so much, as well as of Luther. The forms, 
indeed, were not very different, the doctrines held seemed 
very nearly as scholastic as before ; but the spirit which 
apprehended them was quite another. The ideas which then 
awoke soon broke through the shell in which they had been 
enveloped, and all proceeded fresh and strong from the fulness 
of the heart. It was not till long after this, when philosophy 
had ' painted its gray in gray,' that men realized the nature of 
the change that had wrought the spiritual transformation, and 
brought so much practical work in its wake. So far feeling 
was sufficient to carry them along, without their necessarily 
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troubling about explanations, or seeing the drift of all that 
they professed. In religion, it would appear, the result was 
finally a sort of petrifaction ; its forms became fossilized, and, 
these forms becoming of paramount importance, quarrels fol- 
lowed, which separated sect from sect, and demonstrated the 
existence of a dogmatism apparently as barren as before. 

Surrounded as he was by strife between the different sects, 
between Calvinists and Lutherans, Bohme saw that all this 
dogma must be shown to be rational in its nature, if it were 
to prove of any permanent value. His work, like the work 
of all great speculative minds of more recent days, was to find 
the rational element in what is actual and present; and this, 
no doubt, was what constituted the strong attraction which 
he had for Hegel. There were occasions, doubtless, in 
which both might go astray by seeking to prove that rational 
which in reality pertained to the contingent only ; and Bohme, 
doubtless, erred much and frequently in this respect. But 
none the less he, as well as his great disciple, has rendered 
valiant service in demonstrating the universal principles under- 
lying all manifestations of the rational, and in bringing them to 
consciousness. 

Let us try to consider how that task presented itself to 
Jacob Bohme. 

Before this time, and during the reign of the scholastic 
system, ideas such as God, the soul, the world, had been 
taken as facts ready to hand; and predicates were added to 
them as occasion seemed to require. Certain conceptions, 
religious and philosophical, were present then as now, and 
these were for the most part summed up in the idea of God 
and his relation to man and to the world. Theology was as 
yet triumphant, and the secular element in life not yet laid 
hold of. Many years had yet to pass before a new conception 
was arrived at, — a conception which broke down the barrier 
between the two; which declared, as Hegel puts it, that all 
that is real is actually rational, and that the rational is real. 
But Bohme seems to have had some glimmering of the change 
of standpoint, to have regarded his theology as a philosophy 
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of life, and to have understood by God nearly all that is indi- 
cated now when we speak of the absolute Reality. So far 
knowledge had not been subjected to criticism, and to most men 
the common conceptions of God and the World were supposed 
to give a firm resting-place in themselves, without requiring 
the definition of thought. That is, instead of looking for the 
object freely to open and reveal itself, it was presupposed as 
ready to hand. Certain facts were accepted without question, 
and the whole system of theology became a wooden dogma- 
tism, truth being but an absence of contradiction. Some 
objective ground for God's being was called for, and yet the 
difficulty was to make one's way from the finite to the infinite. 
How can God be proved from something else, when the whole 
ground is an abstract identity? It is little wonder that an 
empirical philosophy followed, in which the search for truth 
in thought was abandoned, and what was by experience dis- 
covered to be present to sensation in the actual world was 
taken as truth, regardless of the consequences that might 
follow from so doing. 

These problems must have presented themselves to all 
thinking men with great and overwhelming force. But a new 
departure was made by Bohme, in that he seems to have taken 
his starting-point from within, and to have in some degree 
realized that knowledge is not to be regarded as something 
outside and foreign to us, something to be painfully acquired, 
just as we might acquire an art, but that it is that which is 
already present, that which we cannot examine, just because it 
is indispensable to any such examination. Of course Bohme 
does not express this clearly, as does Hegel. Thought to 
Bohme is not adequate to the work it has to perform, and he 
seems but to grasp after a truth he cannot clearly define, the 
sensuous method he adopts being insufficient and often enough 
misleading. He gives utterance to his thoughts in language 
such as this: "The Eternity generateth nothing but that 
which is like itself, for there is nothing in it but is like it, 
and it is unchangeable"; and by this he indicates that he finds 
himself confronted by a world which has to be explained, and 
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which can be explained only from itself. Theosophy to Bohme 
was, doubtless, simply the knowledge of this Eternity, or of 
God, very much as philosophy was to Hegel, though in a wider 
sense. But the main point, the point of greatest interest in 
reading Bohme, is the fact that he was able to discover that 
the conception of abstract identity then in vogue was value- 
less. Here we find the real point that makes these two 
philosophers, so separated by nature, age, and temperament, 
yet so closely bound together. How can we express the fact 
that God can be known only as self -distinguished ? — is the 
question asked by both. " Mere light is mere darkness " ; now 
we overstep the limit which brought scholasticism to an end, 
as it has taken all interest from religion and philosophy 
oftentimes since then. Diversity in identity, the fact that 
the element of negativity is essential in any conception we 
form of what is infinite or absolute, — this is the lesson that 
Bohme has to teach us, and this is the dialectic which, when 
we have once apprehended it from the teaching of the critical 
philosophy, makes much seem clear that was before dark, 
which throws a flood of light on the contradictions that puzzle 
us in life. In almost any page at which we open Hegel's 
writings we find the same dialectic process being carried on 
with what often seems a wearisome reiteration; and the case 
is similar with Bohme, though he does not understand so well 
the deep reason that underlies it. That is to say, he does not 
reach the true conception of development, in which a positive 
result follows from opposite and apparently contradictory 
phases, or the conception of a progression, not external but 
immanent in the content itself. Still he does recognize that 
the process of the universe is God finding himself in what 
is * other,' that is, that the whole process is simply an account 
of God's diremption of himself. The Trinity plays an equally 
important part with Bohme as with Hegel. To Bohme the 
threefold is not the threefold of the ordinary conception, of 
popular religion, but the threefold of the absolute Idea. All 
is one life manifesting itself: "Every Beginning goeth forth 
out of the Eternal One, out of the tri-unity of God, through 
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the exhalation or speaking of the unity of God. Through 
which flowing forth, the Unity bringeth itself into self-viewing, 
findingness, and perceptivity, to the forming and imagining 
of itself." 1 The birth of the divine Trinity likewise takes 
place in our own hearts : all three Persons are likewise gen- 
erated there, — the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This Trinity 
is the universal life in every individual ; it is absolute Sub- 
stance. So universal is this process, so thoroughly does it 
permeate every form, that a handful of earth, did we but 
comprehend it, would be sufficient to teach us all that is: 
" When I take up a stone or clod of earth and look upon it, 
then I see that which is above; and that which is above is that 
which is below, yea, the whole world therein." Hegel tells us, 
in speaking of the idealistic philosophy, that idealism means 
that the finite is ' ideal,' and that the idealism of philosophy 
simply indicates the recognition of the fact that the finite has 
no genuine being. 2 That is, the clod of earth may, like the 
'yellow primrose by the brim,' be but a yellow primrose or a 
clod of earth, and nothing more, but if this is so, we have 
but apprehended it in its isolated and abstract existence; and 
if we wish to know it in its reality, we must understand it as 
something which has its place, and finds its truth, within the 
universal. Were the unity but an abstract unity, it could not 
by any possibility be known. Bohme, indeed, speaks of God the 
Father as he speaks of the ' Urstand,' the 'Abyss,' or 'Still- 
ness'; but we are not to conceive of this in any way except as 
a moment which is to pass out into something else. " In this 
Eternal Generation we are to understand three things, viz., 
i. An Eternal Will; 2. An Eternal Mind of the Will; 3. The 
egress from the Will and Mind, which is a Spirit of the Will 
and Mind." 3 God's birth is manifested everywhere and in 
everything, and outside of him there is nothing else. He 
becomes manifested in the Son, the Heart, the Mind, the 
Word; and finally we have the Spirit (the ' Lubet,' in Bohme's 

1 A Treatise on Christ's Testaments, bk. i, ch. i. 

2 Werke, iii (Wissenschaft der Logik), 163. 

3 Mysterium Magnum, ch. i (3). 
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strange language), God's return once more to himself, or, as 
we should say, to a consciousness of himself. In the first 
place, we are shown only what might be called the logical 
necessity for a Trinity. Bohme, to begin with, speaks of the 
Abyss where all is indifferent, Hegel's 'night in which all 
cows look black.' The definite or determined has not yet 
appeared, neither light nor darkness, good nor evil; and yet 
potentially all are already there, the whole Trinity is already 
present. This is the ' Great Mystery ' which has to be 
revealed; and did it remain a 'mystery,' our interest in 
Bohme would be no greater than what we might experience 
in some enthusiast of bygone days whose ideas could have no 
possible bearing on modern thought. But just as the incom- 
prehensible Will, the non-seeing Eye, is to Hegel the Un- 
known God, the God whom men could never know, and yet 
of whom they speak so often, so is it with the Will of Bohme: 
he tells us how it "willeth to do somewhat," how it fashions 
for itself a Mirror in which it may behold itself, that is to say, 
in which it may reach a consciousness of itself. He explains 
at great length how God reflects himself through the divine 
Sophia or Wisdom, in the world or nature, thus becoming 
real, becoming Process, — how his Will becomes revealed : 
" What is the life of Man ? Nothing less than a spark of the 
will of God." " Why should God," exclaims Hegel, " not reveal 
himself to us, if we earnestly seek the knowledge of him ? 
A light loses nothing by another's being kindled therefrom. 
If the knowledge of God were kept from us in order that we 
should know the finite only, and not attain to the infinite, God 
would be a jealous God, or God would become an empty name." 
" This humility," he continues, " is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost." 1 The knowledge of God is the end of true religion. 
" God wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for his 
children, but those whose spirit is of itself indeed poor, but 
rich in the knowledge of him." 2 

Bohme goes on to explain how the bottomless, incomprehen- 

1 History of Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 73. 

2 Philosophy of History, p. 15 (English edition). 
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sible Will discovers itself, brings itself into an eternal visibility, 
and how, having found itself, it becomes Spirit, and the whole 
wisdom of God; how Father, Son, and Spirit are constantly be- 
holding themselves in all the wonders of Eternity. At first we 
have a figure of life alone : " The Life is the son of the Essences, 
and the Will wherein the Life's figure standeth is the Father of 
the essences, for no essence can exist without willing." J There 
is here a potentiality without an actuality; but the Will grows 
eager and desires that the image shall become actual, and this 
is just the manifestation of Sophia, or what is sometimes called 
the divine maiden. Simile follows simile in Bohme, until we 
have difficulty in following his train of thought at all; still we 
can trace the main idea, which is what Hegel has so thoroughly 
worked out and developed, namely, the conception of the neces- 
sity for a contrarium, a counter-stroke or separator, a source 
of difference, or a dialectic. We have not advanced beyond 
the stage of being until being becomes manifest in nature, 
in what is different. Rest is sought for " in that which is not 
in itself." "The hidden God has brought himself into nature 
and dwelleth in it. Had he not with his Will brought forth 
himself out of himself, how then would the hidden Will of God, 
which is in itself and is but one, be manifested and revealed to 
himself ? How can there be in One who is only Will a knowl- 
edge or apprehension of itself?" The 'other' of God is the image 
of God, and in this we have the principle of separability, whence 
all the powers and qualities take their rise. The Will to 
Bohme, as to Schopenhauer, is the principle of personality in 
man, and it also is the principle of nature. Nature, hitherto 
hidden away, bursts forth through desire : it is a Will separated 
from its original state of unity. Bohme speaks of it as the 
eternal * Yes ' which is only manifested by the eternal * No.' 
Both are really the same and spiritual, but, taken separately 
and in their abstraction, they are apparently antagonistic ; and 
here we meet with Bohme' s interpretation of the evil will or 
self-will. The Divine Will would seem to be divided, as though 
there were two centra in God, — the nature-will, the self-will 

1 Six Points, pt. i (7). Divine Contemplation, ch. i. 
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which keeps us apart from the divine spirit and which conse- 
quently is a bad will, and the divine Will itself. Bohme does 
not say, like Schopenhauer, that the nature-will is absolutely to 
be negated, he maintains that it has its sphere in making free 
will or morality a possibility. " Nothing was created evil, for 
though it has an Ens of the wrath in itself, yet it also has an 
Ens of the Light and good Virtue in itself : it is in the free will 
to work in evil or in good, for there is nothing so evil but it 
has a good in it." 1 " Evil must be the cause of the highest 
good." 

Nature and spirit become revealed through the seven natural 
forms or properties, and these properties are again divided into 
two • ternaries ' or triads, the first a negative nature centre 
and the second a bright and positive ternary. Between the two 
is the fourth natural property, or the ' Flagrat,' the Lightning 
flash, the transition point. The first property is gloomy, dark, 
and cold, and symbolized by salt, the second is motion or 
desire, symbolized by mercury ; and these, being in conflict, 
result in anguish, symbolized by sulphur. The conflict is not 
ended merely by the natural will submitting to the spiritual, 
but in the Lightning flash the two centra break forth in bright- 
ness, the natural properties lose their selfishness and become 
meek, and the power of light prevails. This process is sym- 
bolical of the process of regeneration in man. These steps 
are repeated in the last bright ternary of Love, Sound, and 
Essentiality ; and finally God becomes realized as a Heavenly 
* Salitter ' or Universal Being. Of course we cannot follow 
Bohme through all these mazes, but yet we feel that he is 
grasping after the great truth that life is only to be reached 
through death, in the moral as in the physical world: Per 
ignem ad lucem. Life, Hegel says, is what sacrifices itself, 
something whose essence is to become spirit by the act of 
sacrifice. "That which is perishes, but death is just as truly 
the beginning of life." 2 Bohme is determined that the great 

1 Mysterium Magnum, ch. xxix (11). 

2 Hegel's Philosophy of Religion (English edition), vol. iii, p. 42 ; vol. i, 

P- 332- 
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facts of sin, suffering, and death shall fit in with his conception 
of the universe, though he often seems to make them do so by 
an effort. God is all, he says, and yet we maintain that evil is 
not in God. The contradiction must be faced, and no compro- 
mise which would make evil a background merely, a framework 
setting the glories of divine goodness in relief, would be satis- 
factory to Bohme. The wrath of God is a very real conception 
to him : God is no God of love such as some of the more sub- 
jective of the mystics would have us picture to ourselves. The 
love of such a God would have no meaning and the world no 
explanation; and it is, as we must remember, Hegel more than 
any other, who has grasped the depth contained in this concep- 
tion. The Absolute, as a recent writer has said, even though 
we do not know how these partial unities come together, is the 
richer for every discord and for all diversity which it embraces. 1 
This is acknowledged every day, so often as our lives are 
regarded as a unity, or as we speak of an overruling Providence ; 
and yet we know no more of how this is the case. And as for 
moral evil, it cannot, as we are well aware, be overcome by 
any struggling against an opponent claiming equal rights with 
itself : it has to be recognized as being what is virtually over- 
come already; the sin is known as sin, and the contradiction is 
already solved. But to this spiritual conception Bohme did not 
entirely reach, though the necessity of evil being present in 
good was constantly before his eyes. 

Into Bohme's cosmogony it would be impossible for us here 
to enter. Having reached the conception of nature as necessary 
to the personality of God, — to his being the active God, the 
Word, he proceeds to deal with the necessary manifestation of 
his inwardness ; and now we come to the creation or the actu- 
alization of the Idea, through the seven natural properties. In 
the account of the creation we again have Hegel's later exposi- 
tion brought before our minds: "God alone is; God, however, 
only through mediation of himself with himself. He wills 
the finite; he himself posits it as an Other, and thus becomes 
an Other than Himself — a finite — for he has an Other 

1 F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 204. 
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opposed to himself." 1 It seems as though Bohme's struggles 
with God's properties, qualities, and the rest, his elaborate expla- 
nations of the origin of things, were here divested of their 
sensuous nature, and expressed in language clear and spiritual. 
The necessity for clear expression is that for which we search 
in vain in Bohme, especially when he comes to treat of the 
angelic world, in which he also sees the eternal process taking 
place, or the Mosaic history, which likewise is interpreted as a 
struggle taking place between the powers of God and those of 
Darkness. One point which requires a passing notice is that 
in these conceptions Bohme recognizes what Hegel so frequently 
points out, viz., that Time has no meaning, that such expres- 
sions as ' Before ' and ♦ After ' are both inapplicable to what 
pertains to the Eternal. Then comes a topic as congenial to 
Bohme as it is to Hegel: the Fall and its results. Man, to 
Bohme, is the microcosm of the universe, and in him the three 
Principles are revealed, — the dark Fire-world, the heavenly 
Light-world, and the world of the Sense, which three principles 
struggle for mastery, and peace can only be secured by the 
tranquillization of the austere and savage elements by the Light. 
Adam, in his original condition, had the capacity of reading 
the ' signature ' of things — that is, their internal properties 
revealed themselves to him — a state of matters which, Hegel 
also tells us, is characteristic of men or animals in a state of 
nature, as far at least as the finite is concerned. But then the 
necessary disintegration takes place, — man is 'tempted,' which 
means he has really fallen already. The 'temperature' has 
been dissolved, man has become earthly, the divine maiden 
has left him, and he has had to seek a woman as a helpmeet. 
The world to him becomes gross and material, and the four ele- 
ments struggle and fight together. Yet man has not fallen 
beyond the possibility of redemption, for he still yearns for the 
Light, and it is in Christ that he is once more reestablished. 
To Bohme the conception of Christ is not one of an Atoner 
merely : he has both a cosmical and an ethical significance. 
Regeneration is just the Process of Christ taking place in us ; 

1 Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, vol. i, p. 198. 
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and Bohme is never tired of urging the futile nature of a 
merely historical Christ, or outward acceptation of what ought 
to be regarded as a living Process to be accepted by Faith, 
the profoundest act of will. 

It is unnecessary to say how fundamentally Hegelian these 
conceptions are. Hegel shows how man, by eating of the for- 
bidden tree attained indeed to knowledge, but that it is in this 
knowledge that the principle of healing is contained — the cer- 
tainty that man will once more reach a condition of reconcilia- 
tion and truth. Man is evil in his most inward self, and it is 
required of him that he should overcome the abstract opposition 
by becoming conscious of the evil. The Kingdom of God, the 
Idea in a general form, enters into the region of reality by 
means of an individual Man who dies the Death. Faith is the 
consciousness of absolute truth, of what God is in his true 
nature, and in Christ ; it has the consciousness that this abso- 
lute truth is perceived in the process of development, and that 
it is through him that the truth has first been revealed. 

All that Bohme writes on subjects of practical religion is both 
deep and helpful, and through such writings he has endeared 
himself to generations of believers of strangely varied creed. 
But it is with Bohme' s speculative side that we are here con- 
cerned, and as a philosopher his work has been no small one. 
It was not given to him to shake off the fetters of a bygone 
age. He was bound by forms from which the Spirit could not 
break itself entirely free. Had opportunities been given him 
which were denied him, opportunities of education, of access to 
the thoughts and writings of educated men, none can say what 
might have been the result. For nature had endowed him 
richly with a rare speculative faculty, and under circumstances 
as adverse as are perhaps conceivable, he endeavored in some 
degree to avail himself of his gift. Looking back across the 
centuries, we have much to thank him for: he was the founder 
of that concrete German philosophy which was destined to revo- 
lutionize the world of thought. None before him in the Teu- 
tonic world had taken their stand on the same firm ground of 
the present, resolved, whatever were the consequences, to make 
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their belief living and actual, designed to meet present needs, 
and not to justify theories imposed upon them from without. 

Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie ; 
Doch griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 

Bohme was the first philosopher to write in German, and 
he could not have written in any other language. And yet 
the fact is not without significance, for it meant that a 
German philosophy had arisen, a philosophy which came down 
from the clouds to the hearts and consciences of mankind. 
It meant that, as religion was no longer to be an external 
observance merely, so philosophy was not to be reserved as a 
luxury for the benefit of the few, but to come home to the 
common, ignorant man. It was fit that a cobbler should inaugu- 
rate the movement : most great inward movements proceeding 
from the heart of a people have come forth from those most in 
touch with the deep-seated sentiments they have endeavored to 
express. And it was also fit, perhaps, that full and complete 
expression should only be given to those sentiments, a century 
later on, by one who had devoted all his life and intellect to 
the working out of the same problems that had presented them- 
selves to Bohme. The lines on which they worked were similar, 
but the ground which Bohme had begun in his own rude fashion 
to till was better broken up for Hegel by those who had gone 
before. Hegel was able to demonstrate in far fuller fashion 
the essential reality of things, the actuality of the Idea, as a 
necessary rational system operating in the universe, in nature, 
in individual self -consciousness ; and he did this from within, 
without seeking extraneous aid. How much gratitude for this 
is due to Bohme, who can say ? Such debts cannot be estimated 
in any form capable of being put in words. And yet they are 
often none the less a reality. Elizabeth S. Haldane. 



